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T*S all very well, George, being in 
the choir, but take care that you 
don't let yourfelf become fpoilt by 
it. You're a good chap, every one knows, but 
it's more than likely you'll be fo for a very little 
longer if you go on as you are now." 

Both the fpeaker and the perfon fpoken to 
were boys, with only two years* difference between 
them. George Fielding was the elder, and 
about fixteen years of age ; Frank Mathews 
the younger. From early days had they been 
brought up together, they had fhared the fame 
care, the fame fchool, the fame parental love, 
for they were coufins. George was an orphan j 
his mother had died at her brother-in-law's 
houfe foon after his birth, and left him entirely 
to his care. Mr. Mathews was not very wealthy, 
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he was a refpedable farmer, and lived in the (buth 
of England. 

Their parifh was called Hurfleydown, and a 
Mr. Drewett was the vicar. The old church 
had been reftored, and a very different fervice from 
that of former times was now held under its roof. 
In place of the high pews were open fittings, and 
inftead of the fingle voice of the clerk a furpliced 
choir intoned the refponfes. Crammed to over- 
flowing was the village church, and before the 
table of the Lord each Sunday morn knelt a 
group of devout and earneft communicants. Mr. 
Drewett had been placed upon a very unfruitful 
foil when firft he was appointed to the living of 
Hurfleydown. Church-going was regarded as 
a cuflom and not a duty. God was worfhipped 
in form but not in reality. The boys of the 
place difliked to attend church, the Sunday fchool 
had but a nominal exiilence, and the idea of 
being religious was contemned by every one. 
We mufl cafl no blame, afk no queftions upon 
how all this had been allowed to fpring up. 
The Church of England has ina6tive as well as 
aAive fervants, but God be thanked, the former 
are now rapidly decreafing, and fhe is becoming 
ftronger, not weaker, and her fervices more 
loved, and more devout, Hurfleydown had 
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been many years in arriving at its prefent ftate ; 
and diligently had the vicar worked, laborioufly 
had he toiled to bring it about. The lads of the 
place were changed, and it had been a pleafure 
to many to be enrolled in the fervice of the 
church as choir-boys. They felt a new longing 
after holinefs, a new defire fpringing up to be 
ufefiil in two ways, to their God, and to their 
fellow-men. They were all in humble pofitions, 
but the pooreft can vie with the richeft in acquir* 
ing that treafure which moth cannot corrupt or 
time deftroy. 

George Fielding was a farm apprentice under 
his uncle, and though his work kept him from 
attending all the week-day fervices at the church, 
the Sunday found him arrayed in his white fur- 
plice at the head of the other boys. George 
was gifted with a great tafte for mufic, and it 
was this that firft brought him under Mr. 
Drewett's notice, who on further acquaintance 
found in the boy a deeper and more precious 
talent. Farmer Mathews was a middle-aged 
man ; he had married rather late in life ; and 
he was one of thofe peculiar people who feem 
to carry through life their own ideas of right and 
wrong, however diftorted they may be. He 
had been a church-goer at Hurfleydown in the 
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older days, and he difliked what he called thefe 
innovations. He was, however, fenfible enough 
to force his opinions on no one elfe ; now and 
then, perchance, he broke out in fome long 
tirade againft Mr. Drewett, yet fecretly he was 
a true friend to the clergyman, though very an- 
tagoniftic in principle. Frank and George from 
having been fo long together were more like 
brothers, though the former inherited all his 
Other's peculiarities, and was, therefore, no com- 
panion to the latter in a ferious point of view. 
It was noticeable, Mrs. Mathews had obferved to 
her hufband, how George and Frank got on, *' for 
they are always very afFeftionate, and yet they 
have not, I believe, one idea in common.'' 

*' Very likely, my dear," was the reply, '' one 
is manly, and the other is childifh. George is 
always after church, and our boy after fports, 
and games, and aflive purfuits." 

** I wifli Frank followed George a little clofer, 
it would do him no harm if he was a bit fteadier." 

'* Well,' I think it would, for you fee, my dear, 
there's juft the rock on which we always fplit ; 
our Frank will not be any the lefs the man for 
not being fo ferious as George. In my eyes he's 
all the better." 

Mrs. Mathews made no reply. She was 
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very fond of George, he was her only fifter*s 
child, and on her death-bed (he had promifed 
to love him as her own. She had done this to 
the prefent time, and (he intended doing fo until 
the end. She often felt flight uneafinefs about 
Frank, not that he was abfolutely bad or poflefTed 
of any great faults, yet he was too gay and light- 
hearted fometimes, to make her mother's heart 
rejoice when fhe contrafted him with the fteady- 
going ways of her nephew George. 

The two boys were working in the fields, 
when Fred uttered the fpeech with which our 
flory begins^ It was a lovely fummer evening 
and the coolnefs of the air made both the lads 
feel frefh and bright. They had worked hard 
that day. It was harvefl time, yet neither of 
them were afraid of toil. 

*^ So you think I fhall get fpoilt, old fellow ; 
I hope not ; though it will be very ferious, won't 
it, if I do ?" and George looked grave as he 
fpoke. 

Frank laughed at his expreffion of mock feri- 
oufnefs. " O you flupid fellow, you know well 
what I mean, you never have a fmgle bit of 
fun" when we come home from work, but if 
there's church, off you go; or if there's not, 
you are off to the village for fome choir practice. 

B 2 
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I declare fotnetimes I think I (hall grow to dif- 
like you/' 

George laughed at the threat, and certainly 
the fpeaker did not appear to be in earneft ; he 
loved his coufin very deeply, but in very few 
things did he underftand him. He was often 
taken to tafk by George, and the words he fpoke 
to him produced for a time an impreffion, as with 
a ferious look he would fay, " Well, old fellow, 
I'll try," but the '' try " was nearly always for- 
gotten, and the good refolutions melted away be- 
fore fome more attractive obje£t for his thoughts. 
Light-hearted, gay, and happy was Frank. His 
fpirits were his chief ftumbling-block. It ap- 
peared hard to him to be ferious. He was very 
good-tempered, but too frivolous. Nothing was 
he afraid of, nothing daunted him. If he could 
only have imbibed fome of George's ferioufnefs, 
and George fome of his gaiety, there would have 
been two very perfeft reprefentations of boyhood 
before us. George was often by far too ferious 
in his demeanour. He gave Frank the oppor- 
tunity of faying, " That to be religious he would 
have to look gloomy and fad, and that his face 
never could do." 

It was one of the faults Mr. Drewett per- 
ceived in him, and often did he warn him to 
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ftrive and overcome it, as it was not fo much the 
thing itfelf that he feared, as the efFe£t it would 
produce on others. George's heart was really as 
gay as Frank's, but he could not openly (how 
that it was fo. He was very happy, though too 
often he defponded. He ufed to relapfe into a 
ftate of gloominefs without knowing it, and 
indulge in what his coufin called '* black fits." 
George knew that his great fault was the too 
ready way in which his thoughts flew into his 
face and the flight control he had over his fpirits. 
To think that religion makes boys or men gloomy 
is one of the moft foolifh of all thoughts ; yet 
day after day this is whifpered and believed. 
None but a godly man can know what is true 
happinefs, though this muft not be fuppofed to 
fimply mean the ftate of youthful fpirits that 
Frank Mathews enjoyed. Great exuberance of 
fpirits is far too often the caufe of mifchief and 
unhappinefs. 

*' I know, Frank, I make you think I'm often 
unhappy, I can't help it, though it's a great 
miftake. It's a fault I've got to fight againft, 
for it's grown into a habit." 

'' Oh, you look well enough fometimes, but 
at others you are very gloomy, and you make 
me — well never mind, I can't ftand a lefture to- 
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night, and I fhould deferve one if I went on 
with what I was going to fay." 

George caught hold of his arm ; he felt gayer 
to-night. ** I've half a mind to fhake the wind 
out of you, Frank, for you are too bad I declare. 
I never le£bure you.*' 

*' Not ledure ! whew, fays I, if you don't. 
I rather like it, George, though it has a fearful 
efFeft on my fpirits." 

*'Get along with you, with your nonfenfe. 
I'm going home ; fee, the men have already 
gone from the fields. I'll race you to the gate, 
Frank.'' 

'* Thank you for nothing, old boy. I own 
you are long-winded enough in two ways— but 
now be ferious." 

*' I ?" aiked George, laughingly. *' Why you 
faid juft now that I was never ferious, didn't 
you ?" 

" It would be a novelty if you weren't ! But 
tell me, where are you off to, when we get back ? 
I want to go and blow up that wafps' nefl, and 
fee if I can find where old Taylor told me the 
fox got into the chicken-houfe laft night. The 
wretch carried off that fine turkey poult." 

*'I promifed Mr. Drewett to go up to the 
vicarage, the choir-boys are all coming up to 
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pradife, and the fchoolmafter alfo. We are to 
have a new anthem for next Sunday afternoon." 

" Next Sunday afternoon, are you ? Don't 
try your lungs, my dear boy, in running races 
now, for I fuppofe you'll take what you call a 
firft, ain't it ? I'll come, perhaps, and hear it, 
if you behave yourfelf." 

" Of courfe you will." 

" Conceited fellow, why fhould I ? I've bene- 
fit enough of hymns without going to church. 
I hear you humming to yourfelf all day." 

" Eafy, Frank." 

" Well, it's half the day then. It makes very 
little difference. The half's very nearly as much 
as the whole." 

'^ Half an apple as much as a whole. Hurrah ! 
I know what I'll do when next you afk for one 
of mine." 

Such was the converiation, and fuch the cha- 
raders of the boys before us. They were friends 
in every way excepting one, and that was on 
matters of religion. George had held his own 
and Frank his ideas on the fubje£t. They had 
fought many argumentative battles, and neither 
won the other over to his courfe. Each, there- 
fore, now underflood the other's peculiarities, 
and made way for them, though fecretly George 
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manly. I wonder what is the other. If I try 
and imagine will you tell me if I am right ?" 

George nodded his head. 

" Well then, I fancy men and boys think that 
belonging to a choir is unmanly, for two reafons. / 
Firft, becaufe as you fay, they are what they ' 
term, * forced to look good,* and fecondly, be- 
caufe they think that God's fervice muft, to ufe 
a long word, neutralize the pleafures of life. To 
anfwer both thefe fears is eafy. As regards 
^ looking good,' I can only fay that their being diC- 
conneded with the choir, does not exempt them 
from this. God not only requires men and boys 
to look good,' but be good, and thofe who dii^ 
regard Him in this point will have to anfwer for 
it before His face at the laft day of judgment. 
I fear, George, too many are afluated by this 
feeling of looking good, and even thofe who are 
Chriftians, men and women and even boys, allow 
themfelves to ad a part when they do not feel 
it. If you choir-boys, Sunday after Sunday, 
and week-day after week-day, come to God's 
houfe and fing His praifes, and yet are only look- 
ing good outwardly, and not feeling good in- 
wardly, believe me, you are playing a wicked, 
finful part, for you are mocking your Creator. 
I cannot believe that any of you do this, but I 
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fay, if you did, it would be on your part an zA of 
mockery and not worfliip that you offer. Every 
perfon muft be aware of this in his heart. Ac- 
tions, George, are worth more than words, and 
examples more than precepts. If boys and men 
form part of a choir, they are naturally expeAed 
to be holy in their thoughts and to ftrive and 
love their God. They have a much greater 
influence and a more public example to fet. 
Thofe around them muft fee in their daily lives 
the reflexion of the prominent part they take in 
God's fervice. The angels carry our hymns 
and prayers to the throne of the Great King, 
and think you they will take from your lips mere 
expreffions and not feelings ? It is a very fooliih 
thought, alfo, to fancy that being religious deftroys 
the pleafures of life. It makes them more en- 
joyable, though it forbids the indulgence of 
anything that is iinful. Loving God makes 
men to underftand and enjoy the real worth 
and weight of the harmlefs pleafures of this 
world. It enriches and does not deftroy them. 
I wifh you'd try and fee if you could not 
perfuade fome more young fellows to join : (we 
have loft one or two of the boys lately, as 
you well know, by their going away for appren- 
ticefhip.) You can aniwer their obje£tions, can- 

c 
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not you, George, if they raife what I have 
furmifed ?" 

'^ Yes, fir, I think I could, though I always 
feel unable to fay anything when I get to talk 
about thefe matters, for they tell me that I my- 
felf look glum." 

** You (houldn't do that, George. Try and 
exert yourfelf a little when you feel the fit coming 
over you. It's nothing more than a habit, and 
fhould be cured, for it is bad in two ways : its 
effe&. on yourfelf and on others. It's time you 
were off home, for I know your uncle don't like 
my keeping you late. Good night, my boy, 
and mind you always keep a good member of 
our choir. I put a great deal of truft in you." 

George took his cap up and went out. He 
had been glad that Mr. Drewett had fpoken on 
this queftion, for though he never felt Ihy at 
talking to him, yet he didn't think he could ever 
have muftered courage enough to have aiked 
him about it ; and fome months ago thefe objec* 
tions had been raifed by Frank, when George 
had afked him to enter the choir* He had a 
capital voice, though a lefs accurate ear than his 
coufin. George had never thought of getting 
Frank to acquiefce when he aflced him. It had 
been an attempt, and he had fignally feiled. 
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** Oh it's too good a thing for me, old fellow, Pm 
fer too wicked and thoughtlefs." 

As George walked home he ruminated over the 
converfation he had had with Mr. Drewett, and 
he contrafted his own feelings with thofe which 
his paftor had told him he fhould pofTefs. Did 
he always feel what he was finging, always 
follow in his heart the words of his lips ? No I 
he could remember many a time when he had 
paid but a cold formal z&. of homage to his God. 
** I wi£h Frank was one of us. It would be 
very different work then. I (hould feel much 
happier, and look happier, for half of what I am 
blamed for is caufed by him. It's wrong, but I 
cannot help it." 

" HuUoa there ! George, flop a bit. Here, 
man, where are you going to, at the rate of an 
exprefs engine ?" cried a voice behind him, as 
turning round he faw Frank's figure ftanding 
out in the twilight againft the clear fky. He 
was in a field the other fide of the road, but 
before George could anfwer, had leapt nimbly 
over the barrier hedge, and was ftanding laughing 
by his fide. 

'^ I've had a glorious run, George, after a man 
I faw fetting wires in that field for hares. It's 
a ftiame that thefe men poach the fquire's 
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game when he's (o good to us. I wanted to fee 
the man's face to tell the keeper, but he was too 
quick for me though I ran him hard. I came 
a fearful cropper in a ditch as I leapt a hedge. 
I wifli you could jump, old fellow, it is fuch fun.'* 

" Ah ! I dare fay, efpecially when you tumble 
into ditches. No, Frank, I look before I leap, 
and then I generally find I like climbing over 
better. I never was made for a monkey." 

" And that means I was. Civil you are, to- 
night, old boy, I declare. If I'm a monkey, I 
fuppofe that as we are relations you are in a 
meafure connected with the tribe. Monkeys 
have coufins, I fancy." 

George laughed and chafed the boy down the 
road. When they flopped for want of breath, 
Frank crofs-queflioned him on his having been 
fo late at the vicarage. 

" Do you mean to tell me you've been finging 
ever fince you left me ?" 

'* Not quite, we fang a good bit, and the 
anthem goes capitally, Frank. Mr. Drewett 
praifed us all for the pains we had taken." 

" Oh, he did, did he ? Well, and what after 
the finging ?" 

^' I ftayed and talked to him, for a goodifh 
bit." 
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" Talked to him ? What about ?" 

^^Many things: all kinds of fubjefls: the 
choir, and the choir^boys : and then he gave me 
fome advice," 

" What, pray, do you want that for ? Vm 
fure you are good enough. You'll burft fome 
day, if you have fo much goodnefs prefled into 
you, take my word for it. Did he Ie£ture you, 
or what ? Advife you to give up my foolifh 
company, eh ?'* 

** Frank, what are you talking about ? What 
a fellow you are. Why fliould I give up your 
fociety ? You are the befl: friend I have in the 
world, if — you were a little lefs exuberant in 
fpirits, and would think a bit more." 

** Do you mean that, really, George ?*' and the 
boy turned and looked at his coufln'in a peculiar 
way. 

" Of courfe I do, and why not, if you pleafe ?" 

" Oh, nothing, I only thought — well, never 
mind, tell us what Mr. Drewett lectured you 
on?" 

« He didn't lefture." 

" WeU, preach." 

** No, nor yet preach." 

" Well, talk, it's all the fame, George, I'm 
fure, preaching, lecturing, and talking ; what I 

c 2 
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fhould like to know, is the difference ? Perhaps 
one is on paper, and the other ain't. Parfons 
however, now preach without reading off their 
writings, and I think I like it a good fight 
better. It comes more home to you, one looks 
out for a fermon on paper, but not for a talking 
to in words." 

** Why I declare it*s you who are turning 
thoughtful and fedate now, Frank. That's the 
firft time I ever heard you mention your opinion 
about a grave (uhjeSt, I'm very glad you hava 
thought about fermons." 

" Oh, but I haven't. I don't care for them, 
they make me fleepy." 

^' But you faid juft now, that you cared for 
being talked to, better than read to by clergy- 



men." 



*' Well, never mind that now : what was done 
to you to-night ? Let's hear the advice, as you 
call it, you've had given you. What's he got to 
fay about choir-boys ? Did he want me to be 
one of you?" 

'" Oh, I wifli you would, Frank. I know you'd 
be twice as happy, and your voice would help 
us (6 'y for we want ^ good fecond, and you fing 
a capital one." 

** Blarney, George. Oh, I couldn't : why all 
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the fellows would laugh at me about here, if they 
iaw me wearing a furplice* I know dozens of 
them who would point their fingers in fcorn." 

** And is that your only reafon ? Do you 
mind what they fay to you fo much, as to put 
that forward as your ible obje£lion to enter- 
ing the choir ? It is not a fign of being very 
brave." 

^^ Pd like to fee the chap I'm afraid of. Pd 
fight any one before it fhould be faid I was a 
coward, and I don't mind backing myfelf to play 
at games, as well as any one. You cannot, 
George, however, fay this," added Frank, a 
little bitterly. 

.The elder coufin put his arm round the younger 
and made no reply. What Frank had faid, was 
often a hard thought to him. He was not fo 
expert in any game, and it was Frank who 
carried off the palm of popularity among the 
young men and boys of Hiy ileydown. If George 
had to bear anything it was rather diflike than 
love. The young men all fet him down as being 
pious, and were difpofed to exclude him from 
their fports and games. The fault lay not on 
the boy's fide, though it now and then made him 
feel a little angry. It was a great trial to bear, 
for George flood out rather fingly among all the 
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Others of his own age. None of his companions 
in the choir were like him. His ideas of right 
and wrong were far more clear, and his ftandard 
of morality br higher than theirs. George had, 
however, faults ; what boy has not ? yet he ftrove 
hard againft them. 

" Let's hear now about the advice," faid Frank, 
after they had walked on for fome way in 
filence. " Pm forry I (aid thofe words juft now ; 
it was not right. I only wifli I was more like 
you, that I do," and his face fpoke to the reality 
of his words. 

George told all that Mr. Drewett had talked 
about, and when he had finifhed they were in 
fight of the farm. 

^^ Then looking good, and being good, are as 
much a neceffity out of the choir, as if I was in 
the choir ?" afked Frank with a furprifed look, 
as George ceafed fpeaking. 

**Yes, you funny /ellow," replied George, 
fmiling at his coufin's furprifed air. ^'Didn't 
you know that before ?" 

^^ Of courfe I did, but it never flruck me in 
that way ; but I cannot underfi^and thefe things, 
I know," and with a fhout he ran on ahead of 
his coufin, throwing ilones at an unfortunate cat 
that was prowling about the premifes. 
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** Come on, George, let's have a chafe. She's 
not one of ours, and has no bufinefs here," and 
with another fhout he was hunting the animal 
off the place, jumping like a deer over everything 
that came in his way. 

But George went into the houfe. Who could 
help loving his gay high-ipirited couiin ? and yet 
now and then he felt fadly out of fpirits when he 
thought about him. He cared for Frank as much 
as a brother could do ; and his whole foul was 
concentrated on him. There was fomething 
very noble and generous about him, then his 
gaynefs and light-heartednefs made all people 
draw towards him. Yet what pained George, 
was his extreme careleflhefs about everything. 
When he went to fchool, he fought (hy of his 
books, though he only wanted application, for by 
nature he was very quick at learning. He 
couldn't fit ftill, and was very fond of playing 
truant. One minute he would be ferious, at 
another breaking out into fome wild fong, or 
playing fome trick or other. He never was two 
minutes the fame. He was brave and courage- 
ous on all points but one, and that was, he cared 
hr more for the opinions and fayings of thofe 
around him, than the guidings of his own heart 
and confcience. To do a diihonourable adion 
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was hr beneath him. He was ienfitive on points 
of honour, yet he, as George well knew, might 
be laughed or teafed into forgetting even this. 
For long had it been his coufin's defire to get him 
into the choir ; for he was fure that he would be 
fhielded and benefited by it in many ways. Yet 
Frank always (aid it was too good a thing for 
him, and that he ihould have to become fedate 
and fober, a p.erfe£): impoffibility unlefs fbmething 
were to happen to cut off fome of his fpirits. 

The harveft was over^ and the thankfgiving 
fervice had been held at the church, which was 
beautifully decorated with the various fruits, 
flowers and grain. The farmers had come from 
all fides to the evening fervice, and there had 
been a great tea gathering at the vicarage in the 
afternoon. George had been very happy all day, 
and this feeling was not a little increafed by Frank 
having come to church in preference to going to 
a cricket match that was played between the 
Hurfleydown club, and another village club. 
He had faid very little about what he had intended 
doing, till that afternoon, when he had found 
George dreffing for the tea party at the vicarage. 

" I'm coming with you, I think. I fuppofe I 
may. Mr. Drewett invited any one, did he 
not ?" 
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" Arc 70U really, Frank ! Pm fo delighted. 
Of courfe you may come. He'll be furprifed 
and glad to fee you, I know. You're a dear 
old man I declare, to give up your cricket 
match." 

** How do you know I've given up one, 
George ?" 

** Becaufe Tom Sanderfon told me that you 
were going — that your name was down at the 
head of the Hurfleydown eleven for the match 
to-day." 

** Well he was fold then, for I never meant to 
go. Don't think that I did it for you, old boy, 
for you're very much miftaken. I wanted cake 
and buns, and not your fociety, you may be 
fure." 

<^ Oh, I never took the compliment as being 
paid to me. Don't diftrefs yourfelf on that 
point." 

Frank had, however, given up his cricket 
folely to pleafe his coufin, for he had feared that 
he had not been as good to him lately as he 
(hould have been. After the fervice he waited 
in a corner of the churchyard till George came 
out of the veftry, and the two walked home 
together. 

** I wifh I were you, upon my honour I do," 
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was Frank's fudden exclamation, as he looked 
up at his coufin's face. ** I never faw fuch a 
chap as you are. You looked like I don't know 
what, in church — fo happy. I'll never call you 
glum again, after the expreflion I faw you wear 
to-night." 

*' I was happy, for I felt fo thankful, and the 
fervice was fo lovely. Did not you like thofe 
chants we had ?" 

** Yes, efpecially that one that went like this," 
and he hummed the air. 

George looked at Frank in furprife ; what had 
come over him ? *' What's the matter with you 
to-night ?" 

" Nothing. Why ?" 

** Becaufe you are fo different from what I 
ever faw you before." 

*' A chap cannot always laugh, can he ? You 
are finding fault now the other way. It ufed to 
be I was too gay." 

** Ah, Frank, you've never faid that before. 
You never have faid to me that you couldn't be 
always gay. We ought to be happy, but what 
I meant when I have found &ult with you, is 
that you never would be ferious for a minute, 
and this evening you've been fo for I don't know 
how long." 
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'* Perhaps I'm not well and that's the reafon." 

'* Not well ! what do you mean ?" and George 
flopped as he fpoke. 

'* Oh, I'm only joking. I don't feel very gay 
to-night." 

'' And why not ? what's come over you, to work 
this fudden change ! Do tell me, old fellow. 
What is it ?" 

'* Nothing, George, to fignify, and if you did 
know, it wouldn't make you feel the leaft happier, 
I can tell you." 

Two days after this, George was bufy about 
the farm. Frank had been out fince early morn 
and had not yet returned. There had been fome 
work for him to do, which was in all human 
probability likely to have been left undone had 
not George taken on himfelf the double fhare. 
Farmer Mathews had gone to market at Fever- 
fbam, and would not return till late that evening, 
fo Frank's abfence was not noticed by him. " I 
wonder where the fellow's gone to," thought 
George, as having finifhed what little he had to 
do, he went out to perform fome of his coufm's 
work in the potatoe field. The farm bell rang 
to fummon all the labourers and people in to 
dinner, but he paid no attention to its found. 
** I fhall have plenty of time to eat this evening," 
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he thought, and on he worked, humming fome 
fong that flafhed acrofs his mind. 

'* George has got a very indaftrious fit on 
him," iaid one of the farm men, as they faw 
him working away. 

*' Ay, no doubt he's doing double work in 
order to get off a bit earlier. Mafter lets him 
do this fometimes, for George is in the choir, 
and he's mortal fond of church-going. He^s a 
ftrange fight different, I' know, from Frank. 
Lor' blefs you, that boy makes my fides ache as 
if from the rheumatiz, when he's got one of his 
merry fits on him." 

** When he's got one of his merry fits ! when 
did yer ever fee him anything elfe? I never 
knew fuch a chap. He's never ferious one 
minute ; one never knows if he's in arneft, or 
in fun." 

** It's better not being too ferious when your 
young. Life's long enough to think of getting 
thoughtfiil when your growing old." 

'* It don't feem though to hurt George. I 
think I never faw him out of humour, and he's 
one of the moft willing chaps I ever fet eyes 
on," replied another of the men, in anfwer to the 
foregoing remarks. 

May hap he is, and may hap he ain't. He 
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hafii't got the* life of Frank in him, though, 
and talking of him, where has he got off to 
to-day ?" 

'* Likely enough he's on a lark fomewhere. 
Always glad to get away from work if he can ; 
but come along, the bell's done ringing, and I've 
got a lumping appetite." 

The men walked on to the farm, and foon 
forgot both Frank and George in the more en- 
gaging occupations of their dinner. 

Mrs. Mathews inquired for her nephew, and 
fhe heard he was working in the field, and was 
not coming home to dinner. Her fon's abfence 
did not fo much furprife her, as fhe knew that 
he had betaken himfelf away ever fince the early 
morning. 

The afternoon came and went, and when 
evening arrived, George had finifhed his double 
day's work. What he had to do had been much 
lefs than his coufin, as he worked always more 
fleadily, and left no arrears. He felt tired and 
hungry, but very happy in his heart, for he had 
pradtifed felf-denial in two ways. 

This evening was generally the one in the 
week that he went to church. It was Wednei^ 
day. To many boys it would have been no 
mortification to do what George did, but it was 
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to him the hardeft adl of any that he had to per- 
form that day. To finifh his coufin's work 
required another good hour's toil, and George 
well knew that his uncle would be very angry 
were he, on the morrow, to difcover that Frank 
had negleiS^ed to take up the potatoes as he had 
ordered him to do. By giving up going to 
church he would be able to finifli it. Yet could 
he do this ? Would it be right ? It was hard 
to bring himfelf to believe that it was, yet George 
ftayed and completed what he had fet his heart 
on finifhing. 

** Where have you been, my boy, all day ?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Mathews, as he entered the 
kitchen. 

" Oh, I've been having a heavy day, aunt, in 
the fields. I've been taking up fome of that 
ftrip of taters uncle was fpeaking of." 

" I thought, George, Frank was to have done 
that." 

'* So he was, but I thought it had better be 
done as he was not here, in cafe uncle fhould be 
vexed to-morrow, when he found it neglefted." 

** It's a fliame, George, for you to have to do 
your coufin's work." 

" I'd do anything for dear old Frank, aunt, 
though I'd like to know where he's got to. 
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'* Off on fome foolifli freak or other. I wifli 
you could fober him a bit. I thought that the 
other night he was getting more fenfible and 
ferious ; but the laft two or three days he's been 
worfe than ever. If he only knew how my 
heart aches ibmetimes, he might perhaps, George, 
liften to what is faid to him." 

" You muftn*t fear, aunt. He's all right. 
You'll fee Frank will change foon. He'll find 
that this light, carelefs way of treating things 
will weary him. He's a good heart, though I 
often think that he's afbamed of letting people 
fee he has." 

'* If he'd only be more like you, my boy, I'd 
be content. Oh, George, what fhould I do 
without you ? You're everything to me," and 
Mrs. Mathews bent over him as fhe fpoke, and 
kifTed his forehead. 

" You muftn't wifh that, aunty ; wifli fome- 
thing better than that for Frank, for I'm very 
bad. Don't fhake your head, for you don't 
underftand. I am very wicked, really I am. 
You don't know what thoughts I have." 

" So has every one ; but are you riot going to 
church to-night, George ? It is your evening 
for it, ifn't it ?" 

" Yes, aunt, but I'm too late." 
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*' Why youVe never mifled before. What 
will Mr. Drewett think ?" 

George's eyes glittered in a ftrange fort of way. 
Something fhot between his dark eyelafhes. He 
had never thought of what Mr. Drewett would 
think about his abfence ; he had intended going 
up to the vicarage, but when he came to confider 
the matter over, would it not be rather a publica- 
tion of his felf-denial, to fay, " I didn't come to 
church to-night, fir, becaufe Frank was away, 
and I did his work in addition to mine, that my 
uncle might not be angry with him." He had 
no other excufe to make, but this. There was 
nothing really in it — nothing that for a minute 
would have made Mr. Drewett think what he 
fancied he would. George remembered what 
had been his parting words, fome weeks ago. 
'* Mind you always keep a good member of our 
choir." And he would do that, but how would 
they have got on as regarded the finging, without 
him ? Why hadn't he thought all this over in 
the field ? Yet hadn't he made a more noble 
facrifice ? His heart was wifhing to go : God 
would fee that. There was no felf-indulgence, 
no flaying away in order to procure fome amufe- 
ment or pleafure. It was folely to work for his 
coufin that he had a<5led thus. George fell into 
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a mefh of imaginary difficulties, and inftead 
of carrying out his former idea, he told his 
aunt, " That he didn't think Mr. Drewett would 
mind, as he'd tell him on the pradlice night, 
on Friday." 

" Why not go at once, my boy ? You'll be in 
time to fee them come from church." 

" No, not to-night, aunt. I fhouldn't like to 
meet the folks returning, not having been to 
church myfelf. It will be all right." But in 
this he felt he had made a miftake. 

About nine o'clock Frank returned, hot, ex- 
cited, and breathlefs. 

'* Where have you been all to-day, fir ?" was 
Mrs. Mathews' firft exclamation, as her fon came 
into the room, ** and who gave you leave of 
abfence ?" 

** Oh, mother, I'm very forry, on my honour 
I am. Don't be angry, but it's — There now 
it's all right, give me a kifs and I'll tell you, but . 
Where's George ?" for he had left the room a 
little time before. 

'* Upftairs. But now I've a good mind to 
fcold you, for it is veiy wrong leaving your work 
like this." 

'* Ah, mother, put off the fcolding for another 
day. I'm fure it will keep. Give me a double 
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dofe, dear, the next time I offend. I'm very 
hungry, and muft have fomething to eat.'' 

"And you exped me, I fuppofe, tcf pro- 
vide you fuppers when you've played truant 
all day." 

" Oh, I'm very wicked, mother, but I fhall 
die foon, unlefs I eat fomething ; I've had a long 
day I can tell you. I've been to Manton." 

"To Manton! why that's twelve miles off ! 
What, pray, took you there ?" and Mrs. Mathews 
turned round in furprife. 

" Well, mother, don't be angry, but I wanted 
to fee a fair that there is there. It was an awful 
lark. I walked over with Taylor and Barton, 
and fome other chaps, but I came back alone. 
Oh I wifhed you had been there. I faw fuch 
a lot of things. Fancy, there was a fet woman 
that eats two fheep every day. You never faw 
fuch a fize. I know it's all a ftory, but there 
was no end of a crowd to fee her. I'd have liked 
to have given her that old wether we have. 
She'd find a difficulty in eating two, I think. 
Then, mother, there were the induftrious fleas that 
drew little carriages and worked little toy wind- 
mills. I brought away a couple of them by mif- 
take. They took a liking to me I fuppofe. 
Then I faw the lion-tamer and the elephant- 
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hunter and the giant. It was fine fun, I can 
tell you, but I fpent all my money in the fhows, 
and I had none to buy food with. I left Taylor 
and the others there, as I came home before 
they did. I'd have told you lafl night, only I 
thought father might fay I had work to do. 
Does he know I've been away all day ?" 

^^ No, he has been to Feverfham to market 
and has not yet got back." 

" Then you needn't tell, you dear old darling. 
It will make no odds, and I promife I'll be fb 
good for the future ; but I mu& go and find 
George, he'll give me a lefture I expeft 5 never 
mind, now that I have eaten fome food, I feel 
capable of being reproved." 

'' George," he fhouted, as he left the room, 
*' where are you ?" 

" Here," was the reply from their bedroom 
upflairs. 

**What are you gone to bed for fo early?" 
as he entered their room, and found George 
in bed. 

^^ I'm tired, that's all ;" and rather put out in 
mind he fhould have added, but he didn't. 

" Tired, fo am I, I fuppofe, though I haven't 
had time to think of it till now." 

" Where have you been ?" afked George 
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gravely. ** We none of us knew what had be- 
come of you." 

"Ah, now for the ledture, go it, old fellow, 
I'm ready. I've been imagining it all day." 

'* Don't be a goofe, Frank, but where have 
you been ?" 

"To a fair at Manton. Ain't I an awful 
finner ?" 

'* You're a very cool one at all events." 

** A mortal hungry one juft now, but that's 
over. Well, what am I to do f Say I'm forry 
and repeat : 

* And ftill go on from day to day 
Juft as I always went ?* 

Oh George, I wifh you had been there. It 
was great fun," and he told all, and a good deal 
more than what he had jufl narrated to his 
mother. 

" You're very bad, Frank, running ofF without 
leavei for it's not honourable," put in George, 
who was vexed, though amufed at Frank's de- 
tails of his day's doings. " It's not honourable, 
fhirking your work, and it's a bad example." 

^^ Here it comes^ I thought I fhould catch it. 
Well, go on, old fellow, and I'll liflen. I can- 
not give you more than five minutes, for I muft 
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get to bed myfclf. Suppofe you lefture while 
I undrefs. It will fave time, and then we can 
both go to fleep together when youVe done." 

** I declare you're enough to make a faint 
angry, Frank — " 

" Don't get into a rage then, for you're one." 

'^Now be quiet and liflen, for I declare I 
think you've been very bad, to-day ; you've 
been doing what you've never done before, going 
away without faying a word to any one, and over 
to Manton too, where you know my uncle efpeci- 
ally diflikes us to go. I'm certain you've been 
led by others, and as I have often faid, it is 
becaufe you cannot ftand what fellows * think 
of you.' You may be brave in many ways, but 
you are vtry cowardly in others." George was 
put out, and he was not happy in his own mind, 
and he was angry at Frank who never feemed 
to give a thought to what he muft have had to 
do for him as regarded extra work. 

Frank however had never dreamt of his work 
being done during his abfence, and his ingrati- 
tude was therefore imaginary. 

" If that's what you've got to fay you had 
better keep it to yourfelf. You're always preach- 
ing about courage, but I don't think I fee you 
praAife it much." 
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" Frank !" 

" Well, what's the matter ? You're always 
trying to din into my ears fome of your good 
ftufF, and I don't want it, I'm very happy as I 
am i and you needn't think you can make me 
more fo by trying to fafhion me into a faint." 
All his manner had changed, and he was no 
longer gay but angry. " You'll make me weary 
of you, George, if you bother me much more. 
I know I care for you, but I can eafily find 
much better chaps than you in more points than 
one," and with a heavy bang of the door, Frank 
left the room and went down ftairs and out of 
the houfe. He was fluflied and angry, for 
George's words had rankled him in a tender 
place. He had been laughed into going over 
to Manton. Ever fmce the harveft feftival, had 
he been wavering between his wifh to go and his 
duty to ftay away. He had done nothing wrong 
at Manton, he had not got drunk as he omitted 
to fay his companions had, but he had been 
difobedient to his father in ever going to the 
town, as it was a forbidden place to the two 
boys, in confequence of the extreme lownefs 
and bad repute of the many who inhabited it. 
He had trufted entirely to his own ftrength of 
mind, and had fignally failed. The fet he went 
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with were not the brighteft of the young men of 
Hurfleydown. Frank knew that he was weak in 
reflfting the opinions of othei^ j and he alfo knew 
that the reflection he had caft on George was un* 
founded, for George was as firm in reflfting as he 
was weak in yielding. It had been, perhaps, a mii^ 
taken 2l& on George's part, to take Frank to tafk, 
but he was put out a little himfelf and therefore 
not fo guarded in the way he uttered his reproof. 

Frank walked about the farm in the clear 
moonlight. He was trying to overcome his 
angry feelings, but he felt dejedled and out of 
fpirits. All that day he had felt ill at eafe, though 
he afllimed his gaynefs to cloak what were his 
real thoughts. Unconfcioufly as he rambled on 
away from the farm he came in fight of the ftrip 
of potatoes that he remembered he had to take 
up, and which he had twice been fcolded by his 
father for forgetting. He walked into the field 
to look at them. Great was his furprife to find 
that fome one had been at work and finifhed the 
whole for him. Who could have done this ? 
None of the farm men, for he knew what each 
had to do that day, befides it was not their cuftom 
to do extra work for any one. 

" It's George," and tears rufhed into his eyes. 
^^ It's George, and I bave been fpeaking t 
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fo ihamefully. No one but he would do this. 
He has done it to fave me from getting into a 
fcrape for my abfence all to-day. What a fellow 
I am. Oh George, George, you are too good 
to me !" he uttered all this aloud as he flood 
and looked down at the ground, and with very 
changed feelings he at length walked away back 
to the &rm. 

As he foftly opened the door of their room, 
he faw by the moonlight a figure kneeling by 
George's bed. It was his coufm, and he heard 
him diftindHy fay, '* O my God, give me a more 
patient fpirit, and help me to lead Frank to ferve 
and love Thee : blefs him, O my God, I humbly 
befeech Thee." He rofe, for Frank's entry had 
difturbed him. 

" I'm forry, old fellow, that I fpoke to you 
croffly juft now, but I was put out, Frank : you 
muftn't go and cafl me off." 

The other made no reply. He couldn't fpeak, 
his heart was too full. What he had overheard 
George pray, and what he had (een in the field, 
filenced all power of fpeech, and his tears fell 
faft as he put his arms round George's neck. 

How was it that his coufin was fo different fronfi 
htm ? How was it that George could pray, and 
he could not f Was in the choir, and out of the 
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choir fo great a difFerence ? It feecned fo, but 
why? 

The Friday choir praftice came, and George 
went. He had been rather forry that he had 
not feen Mr. Drewett before, to explain the 
caufe of his abfence on Wednefday. One of 
the choir«boys had told him that the vicar was 
vexed. Mr. Drewett looked grave as George 
entered the vicarage. 

"Where have you been fincc laft Sunday, 
Fielding ? you were not at church on Wednefday 
evening. Were you not well ?'* 

" Yes, fir, but I wa3 working late, and miffed 
coming in confequence." 

** It would be better that you worked harder, 
and then you would finish what you had to do 
fooner." 

Thefe were all the words that were faid. The 
pradlice went off pretty well, but George felt 
in no very bright humour for finging ; there was 
fomething in the above remark of Mr. Drewett's 
that rather rankled in his heart, for he knew that 
fuch reproof was undeferved, for it had been 
work, and not idlenefs that had made him mifi 
church. After the finging was over, he faid 
good night, and went out, but he did not get very 
far before he ftopped. " I muft tell him the 
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real reafon, though I dare (ay he'll think I wifli 
to boaft, but it's not that, I cannot go on 
and let him think ill of me ;" fb back George 
walked to the houfe. The boys, when they 
came to fpeak to Mr. Drewett, were generally 
allowed to enter by a little door that led from the 
garden into his ftudy. It faved them ringing the 
front door bell and having to wait till the fervant 
an(wered it. George faw the lamp burning in 
the room, fo he knew that the vicar was there. 
Gently knocking at the door, he entered. 

"Who's that," afked Mr. Drewett, as he 
looked up from his writing. " Oh, it's you, 
George, is anything wrong ? You are not un- 
well, or your uncle ? What is it ?" as he faw 
George's difturbed look. 

** Pleafe fir, it's only that I've come to tell 
you that I did not come to church on Wednefday 
becaufe Frank was away, and I did extra work, 
as after I had finifhed mine, I did what he had 
to do. I wanted to come, but I thought I was 
not doing wrong in finiihing, for uncle would 
have been angry had he found the work un- 
finifhed when he came back from Feverfham 
where he had been to market. I'm very forry, 
fir, I didn't tell you before, but I was afraid." 

"Of what, George?" 
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" I don't know," replied the boy, after a little 
thought. 

*' No more do I, either, George, you muftn't 
fear mc. There's not anything very dreadful, I 
hope, in me, and you ought always to tell me 
in matters where I can help you. We are of 
little ufe if our parifhioners will not bring their 
troubles to us ; and if I could only make you 
boys begin to do fo, Geqrge, I fhould often 
feel happier. We make imaginary difficulties, 
and fancy troubles that are not real ; and be- 
caufe we take no advice from thofe who can 
beft help and advife, we lofe ourfelves in a mefh 
of imaginary faults, till we grow confufed and 
fall away. Too often may the commencement 
of fm be dated from the fealed lip. Boys and 
men cannot bear their own burdens. To Christ 
they muft come and He will help them, but as 
the ApofUe tells us, ^ Bear ye one another's 
burdens )' that means that we muft each and all 
help one another more perfonally, more indi« 
vidually than we do ; and you, George, and thofe 
who are more fpecially intrufted to me fhould 
not raife a great barrier in the way of communi- 
cating your troubles to me ; for I am here, not to 
be feared, but to try and make myfelf loved, by 
loving you all. How can I do this if you keep 
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me at a diftance, and are afraid of coming near 
me ? I was vexed at your being away on Wed- 
nefday, and have ever fince been wondering as 
to what could be the reafon. Now all this 
might have been prevented by your letting me 
know what you have now told me. You fay you 
were afraid. What of? of my thinking you idle 
becaufe you had done extra work ? No, George, 
be afTured that there ihould be no fear where 
there is love. I ihall fancy that you don't care 
for me next." 

" Oh, fir," broke in George, ** you know I 
never can repay you for all you've done to me. 
Indeed you muftn't think that." 

" Well, I won't," faid Mr. Drewett, fmiling, 
** but you make me, you know. You are one 
of the choir-boys, and yet you ihrink from coming 
to fay a fimple thing to your clergyman, who 
has known you ever fince you were a little child. 
We muftn't let this happen again, my boy, for 
I look to you, more than any of the others, 
(your advantages have been more,) to fet a good 
example." 

'* Thank you, fir, for what you've faid," and 
George rofe as he fpoke. *' I wifh, fir, you 
knew my coufin Frank, for I'm fure you'd be 
able to do him good." 
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" What, Frank Mathews, what's wrong with 
him ? I never heard he was a bad fellow." 

" Oh, not that certainly, fir, but he's always 
too light in his way of thinking, and cares not 
for ferious matters. It's hard to get him to 
church, and he never fays his prayers, becaufe 
it's too folemn he declares, and he ain't good 
enough yet. I wanted him to join the choir, 
but he won't. I'm fure he'd be far happier ; for 
though he's known all over the country for his 
light-heartednefs, he feels, I can fee, very lonely 
and unhappy fometimes, for he finds in them 
forts of gay fits very little that is real." 

** How do you know anything about this, 
George, that you can exprefs yourfelf fo well on 
fo grave a fubjeft ?" 

^^ Becaufe, fir, I've felt hr happier in the 
choir than I ever did out of it. I never knew 
what it was to be really happy before, for it 
interferes with nothing excepting the doing what's 
wrong." 

" You are quite right, but you muftn't fency, 
George, that being in the choir will ihield you 
very much fi-om evil. It may fome, but to 
others it will open out frefh trials and temptations. 
Being in the choir brings you more immediately, 
more publicly into God's fervice. It will not 
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do, however, to think that entering the choir 
will make a boy good. That wifh ibould come iirft, 
and then the other will be an inducement. I'll 
fee Frank, and talk to him fome day, if you like." 

George readily acquiefced, though he feared 
Mr. Drewett would find Frank a hard perfbn to 
deal with. He then went home happier in mind 
than he had left it. 

Frank was out when he arrived at the farm. 
Gone out, Mrs. Mathews faid, with two of his 
friends, whom fhe wifhed he'd break with, and 
not follow fo much. About ten o'clock he came in, 
as ufual with a gay laugh, and fbme jefling fpeech. 

'* Never ferious, never quiet for a minute, 
what a boy you are," faid Mrs. Mathews. 

'* Ay, I know I am, mother. You'd fooner 
fee me laugh, though, than cry ; wouldn't you ? 
Why, George, what's been up with you to-night ? 
Oh, I forgot it was the prafbice. Well I've 
miffed you a little." 

" Where have you been ?" 

" Catch me telling,, old boy ; you'll fay it was 
wrong." 

" Then you've no right to have done it, if 
that's the cafe." 

" No ? well you are my fether confeflbr, 
George, fo I'll tell you. I've been up to Old 
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Crofs Mill with a couple of other chaps, and we 
netted the ftream for trout." 

" What, Frank, you did that ? No, never, 
I cannot believe that." 

" Quite right, my dear fellow, quite right ; 
we didn't do that, but we took a couple of ferrets 
to Blackwood quarry, and put them in fome of 
the holes there ; and my wigs, how they bolted. 
We'll have a pie to-morrow, George, you'll like 
that. Rabbit pie out of the Squire's preferves ; 
how ftunning." 

*' Frank, I declare you are too bad. You 
couldn't do fuch a wrong thing. It's poaching." 

** Well, I cannot help it. The rabbits ran 
out of their holes into the nets, becaufe fbme 
ftupid ferrets chofe to enter." 

" Did you really ? I don't believe it. I don't 
believe you are a poacher, Frank." 

*' Well, I ain't then ; though I like cramming 
you up to believe all thefe things." 

" You haven't been then to Blackwood 
quarry ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" What's the fun, then, of faying you had ?" 

^^ To make your dear old face look a bit long. 
I wi(h you'd have your picture taken, Frank, 
when you put on your go-to-meeting expreffion." 
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" My what ?" 

'* Your go-to-meeting, propriety-loving face. 
It's killing to fee you fometimes. I declare it 
reminds me of a parfon. Well I won't be rude, 
for I love the old face, and I am always forry 
when I make it look gingery." 

" Frank, what nonfenfe you are talking. Be 
fedate, and juft tell me your doings, for I'm going 
to bed directly." 

" Well, I cannot be fedate, it's fuch a lot of 
trouble ; but as to bed, I'm off there in a twinkle. 
I've been nowhere to-night, except about the 
farm." 

" But where are the two chaps you went away 
with ?" 

Frank turned quickly round ; *' What do you 
mean ? Who told you I went with any one ?" 

'^ Your mother, ihe faid Barton and Jafper 
came for you. What became of them ? Didn't 
you go with them ?" 

*' What matters it to you, George, if I didn't ? 
but if you want to know, I may as well fay no 
to your queflion. Afk me, however, no more 
queftions, for I fhan't anfwer them," and he 
walked away as he had done before, rather angry, 
when but a fecond back he had been to all appear* 
ance the gayeft of the gay. It had been however 
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affumcd before he entered the room : Frank was 
in reality by no means gay. Yet he was of that 
chara£^er that he would rather have died in the at- 
tempt to keep up an appearance of gaiety, than be 
confidered a fober perfon inftead of a racket. He 
had very often lately begun to feel that his former 
light-heartednefs was changing. He knew not 
why ; but even to himfelf were his fpirits often 
opprefEve. He envied George, many a time, 
his peacefulnefs of mind j he envied him the 
things in which he appeared to take fuch pleafure, 
and he felt a great emptinefs in the life he was 
leading. Day after day he frittered away his 
time, and idled inftead of working ; while his 
coufin was always induftrious and bufy. George 
appeared to Frank to be fo much more bright 
and cheerful, for he now difcovered in him much 
that in former days he had pafled unnoticed. 
Although he had many evident faults, ftill he 
never appeared to be troubled or bothered, or 
put out of temper by thofe thoufand incidents 
that did all the three to himfelf. George was in- 
creafing in happinefs of heart, whilft he was on 
the downward courfe and grew each day lefs and 
lefs like his former felf. His companions alfo 
were becoming diftafteful to him, and that even- 
ing he had had a final rupture with two of them. 
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They had afked him to join them in a difgrace- 
ful undertaking, to poach (bme of the Squire's 
game, only for '' a lark, for a bit of fun." They 
had laughed at him when he had demurred, 
taunted and goaded him, but he held his own. He 
had given out his opinion fo ftrongly, that a fight 
had enfued in which Frank had thrafhed Jafper 
in a manner that he richly deferved. He had 
come off unfcathed himfelf in all but one refpedl, 
and that was in feeling. He had been afked by 
thofe whom he had called friends, to do a dif^ 
honourable a£l. They had once made him 
break his father's orders, by going to Manton. 
He had quarrelled with George nearly in con- 
fequence, but had now determined never again to 
be caught by them. It had been a hard battle 
with his pride, but he had found ftrength to 
overcome. 

When George got to bed he found Frank in 
tears. His furprife was excei&ve. In no way 
could he account for it. 

" What's the matter, old fellow ?" 

" Nothing ; why ?" 

*' You are crying, Frank. Have I been crofs, 
or what's up ?" 

" Crying, am I ? Well I know I am. It's 
not you, George, but never mind." 
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^^ But I do, if you're fad it makes me fo. Tell 
us what has taken place. I'm not angry with 
you, if that's what you think, though I faw you 
were put out a bit downftairs." 

<< Never mind, George, a perfon cannot always 
laugh, can he ?^' 

^^ Some one thought he could, once upon a 
time. But you ain't ill, are you ?" 

" No, George, Pm tired, that's all. I cannot 
tell you more to-night, fo don't afk/^ 

" Only one queftion, Frank, and I won't. 
You haven^t gone — and done anything wrong, 
nothing you are aihamed of ?^' 

" No, on my honour, George,^' and the tears 
were almoft ftayed by the impetuofity with which 
he faid this. 

In the middle of the night a hand awoke 
George from fleep, and he found that his coufln 
was ftanding by his bedilde. 

" Oh Pm fo forry Pve woke you. I dreamt 
you were dead, I thought that you were lying 
quite cold, and I wanted to fee if it was true. 
It^s been fuch a curious dream I have had, 
George ; firft of all you were in church as on 
Sundays, and then you were among a lot of 
fellows who were laughing at you, and wanting 
you to do fomething that was bad, for you ftood 

F 
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ftill and looked at them all, and when they afked 
why you refufed, you faid, and I thought you 
looked fo proud, * Becaufe Pm a choir-boy,' and 
they all left you then to yourfelf, and I awoke, 
and then fell afleep and dreamt you were 
dead.'' 

*' Poor old Frank, and you were forry ? What 
a ftmny dream you've had, but get back again to 
bed, for your hands are quite cold. I'm all right 
you fee." 

He obeyed, and they both foon fell afleep. 

Some days after this, George heard the whole 
ftory of Frank's fight with Jafper. It had made 
feveral of the young fellows of the place very 
inflamed againft George, to whom they attributed 
Frank's altered eftimation of them, as he had 
very nearly eftranged himfelf from them. 

They determined to have their revenge on 
George, to try and injure his character, and it 
was carried out in the following manner. 

The next Friday evening, as he was on his 
way to the practice at the vicarage, when about 
half a mile from the village he was met by Barton 
and four others of the biggeft and worft lads of 
the place. They began pafling indire£): remarks 
on him as he approached them. George felt 
that he was to be fubjefted to fome novel per- 
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fecution on the part of thofe who had fome long 
time back played various tricks on him. He 
had heard a whifpered rumour that Barton and 
others were blaming him for Frank's conduft. 
He was not afraid of them, for he was big and 
ftrong enough to take care of himfelf. Barton 
had no wifh to fight himfelf, but among their 
group George faw a tall, ftrong-looking fellow. 
This was the champion of this perfecuting fet. 
Their objedi was to drive George into a fight, 
and then put him forward as their reprefentative. 
They well knew what a ftain it would be on 
George's name to be fighting, and they alfo were 
aware that no greater triumph could be gained 
over Frank than by ill treating his coufin. It was 
lucky for them that he was not there, for it 
would have required very little to have made 
him knock down a few of them. 

^' Here's the good young man that goes fo 
regular to his mufic and to his church ! Dear 
me, what a wonderful exprefEon he has." 

** Have you got your night-gown with you. 
Fielding ?'' and a hundred other fuch remarks 
were pafled on George as he walked by. 

*' Stop a bit,^' cried Barton, and the whole 
band drew a line acrofs the road. ^' Stop a bit 
while we talk to ypu.^' 
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George grew pale, for he knew that he was 
in for an unexpe£^e(l trial. He was not afraid, 
for as the faying is, right gives might, and he had 
done nothing to feel afhamed of. 

** What do you want with me ? for I muft be 
going on. Jt's the practice night. So let me 
pafs pleafe, or tell me what you have to fay.'^ 

** Gently," cried two or three voices. ** We've 
a heap of things to fay to you. You needn't be 
in fuch a hurry, for you ain't going away fo fail.'' 

George looked round. There were about 
fix in all, and they now began to prefs clofe 
around him. 

** I'll tell you what we want," at length faid 
the big lad, whom George recognifed as an ap- 
prentice in the fmithy, called Farlow. '* You've 
been a plague to us all, and fo we are going to 
make you fight, or give you a thraihing. You 
may choofe which you like. You're by far too 
much inclined to rule us all, and we won't 
ftand it." 

George was amazed. ** I don't know what 
you fellows mean, I've never done anything to 
any one of you ; and as to fighting, I certainly 
fhall not do that, for I have no reafon to do fo, 
and if you choofe to thrafh me, you are perfectly 
at liberty ; though I warn you, that though I 
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give no blows I iball defend myfelf. I (hall not 
fight, as I don't think it right/' 

" Why not, pray?" afked two or three derifively. 

" Firft, becaufe none of you have ever offended 
me to make me wiih to do fo, and iecondly, 
becaufe — '' 

" Becaufe what ?" all fhouted. 

^' Becaufe I am in the choiry and I will not 
fight. I am not afraid excepting to do what is 
wrong. You've no right to flop me like this. 
I know that you want to make me difgrace my- 
felf by fighting with you fellows ; but if you fland 
all night you'll not make me.'' 

*^ Then take the confequences,'' and a fhower 
of blows were inflidled. George warded off 
fbme, but he never lifted his arm to return the 
blows. It fbould not be faid of him that he had 
brought difhonour on the choir by what he now 
did. He kept his temper, though it was hard 
work. 

Farlow fuddenly flruck George feveral heavy 
blows on the back of the head, which knocked 
him down, while the others kicked him when he 
was on the ground. A fudden noife of a perfon 
running made them deiifl, and before they were 
well aware, Frank himfelf was in their midfl. 
He had been to Hurfleydown and had overheard 

F 2 
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what Barton had threatened to George. In a 
minute the fcene was changed. Several, dire£Uy 
they faw Frank, ran away. B.ut Farlow and the 
reft held their ground. 

" What are you fellows up to ?" (houted Frank, 
almoftbefide himfelf with indignation. ^' Cowards 
that you are every one. Pve heard your vile 
plot to ruin George, as you call it, becaufe you 
think he has had to do in my leaving you. And 
he has. Pm proud to own it. He's made me 
fee what a fool I've been. You thought to make 
him fight, but he hafn't, I know. Why hafn't 
he ? Is it becaufe he's afraid, when he's ftrong 
enough to thraih every one of you, like nuts in a 
mill? No, it's becaufe he's too manly. He 
promifed not to. He's often told me. He's 
promifed never to fight becaufe he's in the choir. 
I'm not, however, and fo I'll — '^ and with a rufli 
at Farlow he caught him by the collar, and feizing 
a good thick hazel-ftick, he beat him moft un- 
mercifully for feveral minutes. The reft, rather 
terrified, took to their heels and ran. Frank 
was very ftrong, more fo than his coufin, and 
they knew not upon whom he might next vent 
his indignation. 

Having at length puniftied Farlow fufficiently, 
he thruft him away with a kick of his foot. 
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Go home with you, and if I ever come acrofs 
you again doing thefe fort of dirty cowardly 
anions, I'll give you another dreffing which you'll 
not forget. You'd better be off quickly too, 
or may be your prefence will make me take 
up the ftick again,'^ and he ftooped fignificantly. 
Farlow took the hint, and made off as well as 
his fore back and bones would allow. 

Frank then turned to George, who had rifen 
and fhaken himfelf. He had got (bme ugly 
kicks and bruifes, and rather a lump from the 
blow on the back of his head. 

** Oh, George, why didn't you kill them all 
like a fet of new-born kittens ? You're by far 
too good. I wifh I'd been here to help you. 
You're in the choir perhaps, but I'm out of it, 
and fo there's no harm my letting them feel 
what a pair of fifts is made for. Are you hurt 
much r 

" No, though I muft own I felt rather ftupid 
at firft. TheyM never have hurt me if it hadn't 
been for the blow on the back of the head, Pd 
have eafily kept them at bay. It was only me 
they were wanting to hurt, fo I didn't care. Pm 
tough enough to be able to ftand a few blows. 
Perhaps if it had been fome one elfe who had 
been in my place, I might not have kept my fifts 
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ftill. You gave Farlow a heavy inning with 
that ftick/' 

" No more than he deferved ; but I declare 
you are the deareft old chap that ever lived ; 
fancy you letting a fet of wretches hit you becaufe 
you knew what they wanted to do !" 

*' Fancy, Frank, if I had given them what 
they defired, and let them fucceed in publifhing 
abroad that they had got me to fight ! how all 
thofe would crow who are ready to pounce 
down on us choir^boys for anything wrong we 
may do : thofe who hate Mr. Drewett and are 
oppofed to our church. They'd not go into the 
rights and wrongs, but would condemn us all at 
once. No, Pd fooner have died than have fought 
any of them." 

** I believe you, that I do, George, though 
you know I cannot quite underftand the feeling 
that caufes your thoughts on this matter. If a 
chap angers me I hits him; if he knocks 
me down, well, that's all &ir. Pm a finner 
though, and you're a faint, fb there's the differ- 



ence." 



" Nonfenfe, but — oh that leg of mine has 
got a kick on it. I mufl go home, for I can't 
go fo dirty and bruifed to Mr. Drewett. I wifh 
you'd tell him Pm unable to come to-night. 
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would you ? You needn't fay why, if you tell 
him I fent you." 

To George's great furprife Frank appeared 
very willing to go and do the bidding he required, 
though he faid as he turned off to take the 
mefTage : *' I (hall be very much furprifed if I 
don't tell him the whole ftory. You think, I 
fuppofe, Pm going to bottle all this up, and no 
one is to hear of thefe fellows' doings. What a 
wicked fellow you are, George ; you make me 
feel quite grieved," and ofF he ran towards the 
vicarage, leaving George to limp home bruifed 
in body but happy in mind. 

It muft have been nearly three hours after* 
wards when Frank returned. He was full of Mr. 
Drewett's praifes, with whom he had had no 
end of a jolly talk. " He's fuch fun, and fo kind. 
You (hould have feen him when I told him 
about you, and what had happened. His eyes 
filled with tears, and he faid you were a noble 
fellow, and had a£ted far more bravely than if 
you had fought with thofe boys. I afked him 
about fighting, if it was wrong, and I'll tell you 
what he faid : ^ To make fighting a pra£lice is 
wrong, for it's fimply an indulgence of evil paf- 
fions ; fighting (hould not be encouraged, and 
boys (hould not be eager to fight, as he faid they 
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far too often were, for in God's fight it was 
wrong/ But he thought I had done right in 
puniihing Farlow, and that to fight might in 
fpecial cafes be allowable, where right had to be 
maintained by force when perfuafion had feiled. 
He faid a lot more that I've forgotten, and then 
he afked about me, a thoufand queftions, and 
fancy, before I left he inquired if I'd like to come 
into the choir." 

** And what did you fay ?" 

'^ No. I told him I was afraid I was too bad, 
upon which he talked a lot more to me. I liked 
all he faid, for he was fo cheerftil and kind with 
it all. I don't know what I haven't got to tell 
you. You are to go up there to-morrow even- 
ing. I never thought parfons might be fo happy 
before." 

*' What do you mean, you odd mixture of fun 
and earneft ? Why may not clergymen laugh ?" 

'' Oh, I thought they always faid it's wrong 
to make jokes and have fun. Mr. Drewett 
however feemed to me to be very happy, and 
not at all fad." 

*' Didn't I always tell you fi-om the beginning, 
Frank, that trying to ferve God made one 
happy ?" 

'^ I know you did j but I always thought thpfe 
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expreffions were your own, and I always held 
you to be a wonderful fellow, and fo I didn't 
think they applied to other people. But I fee 
I'm wrong." 

" Why did you fay ' no' to coming into the 
choir, Frank ? I wifh it had been * yes j' you'd 
feel much happier." 

'' Should I ? well, I'll try fome day. I cannot 
fay that I feel now as I ufed to do. I fuppofe 
it's a punifhment, for I've never been ferious, 
though you've always been like a couple of 
fiithers with your good advice." 

** Ah, Frank, it's very often an eafy thing to 
advife, but a difficult matter to pradlife what 
one preaches." 

*' You ought to have been a parfon, George. 
You're made for one, that you are. My ! what 
jolly fermons we fhould have ! But I'll tell 
you what, it's time I was off to fleep, or I 
fhall be lazy to-morrow morning," and with 
this for a finifliing remark, he began to un- 
drefs. 

We muft now pafs over a certain fpace of 
time. Three months have elapfed fince what 
has been related took place. The fnow of win- 
ter covers the ground, and all is white and beauti- 
ful. Autumn leaves are ftill and filent beneath 
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the fnow covering. The winds whiftle through 
the bare branches of the trees, but they ftir not 
at the found. They cannot try and imitate their 
fummer flutterings by frifky gambols. A good 
four inches of fnow lies over the earth, and 
winter in all its feverity has come. Not much 
has changed at the farm, though there hangs over 
it a ftrange cloud of forrow. A ftillnefs, as of 
death, prevails around. Mrs. Mathews whifpers 
as fhe fpeaks to her hufband. But George and 
Frank are nowhere vifible. Mr. Drewett calls. 
He is received in (ilence, and his queftion of 
" How is Frank ?" is met with a ferious, tearful 
face. 

** Oh, fir, he is but fadly, and the doftor fears 
he won't get over it. He's quite unconfcious, 
and knows no one." 

** And George, how is he ?" 

*' Oh, he's middling well ; but he'll never 
leave Frank's fide, and the doctor told me this 
morning he wouldn't be furprifed if he got it next, 
for he's not a ftrong lad. But George pays no 
heed, and when I a(k him to take fome reft, he 
only (hakes his head: *No, aunty, I'm well 
enough. I don't fear the fever, nor am I afraid 
to die if God (hould think fit to make me take 
it.' Oh, fir, if it wafn't for George, I fhould 
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long ago have given over hope. He's fo cheer- 
ful, and keeps us all up by the way he hopes 
Frank will get better. There's few as would 
have tended a brother as he has my boy. He 
won't let me do much, for he fays it's a ufelefs 
rifk, and that he can do what is required, and 
Frank being unconfcious, my being near him is 
of little ufe. Hardly any one goes into the room 
but him. He won't let them." 

** And yet people call George a coward, Mrs. 
Mathews," and Mr. Drewett's thoughts flew 
back to a Friday evening three months back. 
** I don't believe a braver, better fellow lives. 
But tell me, has not Frank's illnefs been very 
fudden ?" 

** Yes, fir. It was but yefterday week that 
he came back from Feverfham, where he had 
been to get a few things we wanted, and on his 
return he complained of feeling a bit poorly. 
We didn't think much of it at the time, till two 
days ago, when he got worfe, and fo we fent for 
the do£tor, who faid he had got typhus fever, 
which, as you know, fir, is bad juft now in fome 
parts of Feverfham. Since then Frank's been 
getting worfe and worfe, and now they (ay he's 
going to die," and the poor mother burft into 
tears. 

6 
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Mr. Drewett fpoke confoltngly and hopefully 
to her. He told her that (he fhould not defpair, 
but that (he fhould pray to God to fpare her Ton 
if it was His will fo to do : that Frank was 
young and with a ftrong conftitution, and that 
young people were better able to battle with 
difeafe than thofe more advanced in life, and that 
though many deaths had taken place at Fever- 
fham, many very extreme cafes had recovered. 

** Do you think George would like to fee me 
before I go ? I can do no good to Frank while 
be is unconfcious, though I'll come every day to 
fee you, and to know if I can do anything. You 
muftn't fhake your head, Mrs. Mathews. I've 
no family to care for, fo I fhould not have any 
fear about taking George's place, if. he'd let me, 
but I fcincy he would not relinquifli it." 

" Thank you, fir. I think George would 
hardly come down flairs, and you would be doing 
no good to go up, and only running a ufelefs rifk. 
I'll tell him you've been : he'll be pleafed to hear 
it I know. He faid laft night that he'd not fee 
you he feared again in church for fome time, for 
he mufl not go about now, it wouldn't be right, 
as infection is (:>on carried, and fome of the 
neighbours are flrangely fearful of the fever." 

*' Well, he's in the choir, tell him, though out 
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of it for a time, and fay from me that we fhall 
pray for Frank and alfo for him in church. 
He'll need our prayers as well. May God ihelter 
him from the fever ;" and with a (hake of the 
hand Mr. Drewett departed. 

He was fad at heart, though he ihowed it not. 
He feared for George, expofed as he was to the 
dangerous enemy which was fo forely contending 
with the life and ftrength of his coufin. He 
feared becaufe, though in many ways George was 
ftrong, yet he agreed with the doilor in believ- 
ing his conftitution to be weak. '^ People may 
call him a coward," he foliloquifed, ^' but I wonder 
how many would do what he has done. It may 
fcem a very common-place a£kion, but — " and 
Mr. Drewett walked on, and left unfinifhed.what 
he would have faid. 

In the mean while let us glance into the iick 
room. 

On his own bed, which had been moved further 
into the room, lay Frank. His gay, happy &ce 
was a ftrange, fad fight. Already the mofl viru* 
lent forms of the difeafe were fhowing themfel ves 
in his features. The lips and the lower part of 
his hcc were difcoloured^ Black typhus, as it is 
called, had fet in. On a chair by his fide, pale 
and anxious-looking, was George. On his knee 
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lay a book, from which his eyes conftantly turned 
to gaze on the fick form befide him. 

Inarticulate expreffions were every now and 
then uttered by Frank, but to George's ear they 
were hardly audible. As he gazed on his coufin 
he could fcarcely believe his eyes were not de- 
ceiving him. Could that be Frank, that proftrate 
form his light-hearted, wild-fpirited coufin ? Many 
a time the tears flowed as he thought of the days 
gone by, and caft a longing, wondering glance 
into the future. What was hidden there ? Was 
he to lofe his coufin ? Was he to be feparated 
from him ? and then a faddening thought would 
force itfelf into his mind. It might have been a 
wrong one, but he could hardly quell it, as he 
remembered the little thought Frank had ever 
given to death or anything beyond the grave : 
how much happier would he have felt had he 
known that he had ever followed and loved his 
God. Yet what right had he to judge him ? and 
he prayed for forgivenefs as thefe thoughts fug- 
gefled themfelves. 

The hours pafTed by and grew into days, and 
the days into weeks, and yet the Angel of Death 
had not taken him away. It was the evening of 
the fourteenth day ere the watcher faw a fign of 
the battle's termination. George was fitting 
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alone, as he had done for many a long day. Hi8 
eyes were heavy with weeping, for the dodor 
had given but little hope : earneftly had he been 
praying that Frank might be fpared to him, when 
he fuddenly faw a fmile crofs his poor fevered 
lips, and he heard him utter fomething very (bftly. 
It founded like his own name, yet could it be 
that he was thinking of him in his delirium ? He 
drew nearer, and ^intly, like the fighing of a 
breeze, he heard Frank fay, " Dear old George." 
There was no delirium, no unconfcioufnefs, 
the battle was over. God had given him life. 
Yet it was a very feeble ftate that he had been 
left in, and unlefs ftimulants were inftantly given, 
the do£tor had faid, when confcioufnefs returned, 
he would furely die, for the rea£tion after the 
fever is always fo great. For hours George, his 
mother, and Mr. Drewett, who happened to be 
downftairs at the time, and had inftantly come 
up at George's fignal for his aunt, were occupied 
in giving ftimulants to Frank. The flame of 
life was very feebly flickering when they had 
firft entered the room, not knowing what to ex- 
pert from the fudden fummons. George had 
only pointed at the bed : their eyes told them 
the reft. Frank was free of the fever. The 
ftimulants told upon him at length, and the three 

G 2 
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watchers had the fatisfa£tion of feeing him fink 
quietly off to fleep. 

All clanger was not over, till about four days 
afterwards, when though but a fhadow of his 
former felf, the dodlor pronounced Frank to be 
on a fair way to recovery. Who can pi£l:ure 
the joy of the whole houfe, and not only of the 
houfe, but of the neighbourhood ? Frank was 
not to die, but to live. As to George, he hardly 
feemed able to contain his joy, though as Mr. 
Drewett remarked, " We fhall foon have you to 
look after if you don't take care of yourfelf a 
little now." 

Recovery in cafes of this fort is generally very 
flow and tedious. The coldnefs of the weather 
retarded Frank's progrefs, as they had to guard 
againfl all expofure to cold and draughts, and on 
no account was he allowed to leave the houfe till 
nearly five weeks had pafTed by. 

During all that time Mr. Drewett was a con- 
fl^ant vifitor, and it foon became evident to all 
that Frank's illnefs had changed him ; he was 
more thoughtful, but flill gay and happy. 

George was not deflined to fall a vi3:im to the 
fever. He was knocked up by his long watching 
by Frank's bedfide, but he foon recovered with 
care what flrength he had lofl. 
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** I don't think, George," faid Frank, one day 
as his coufin was fitting with him, ^' that I ever 
before knew what death meant, I had heard of 
people dying, but I gave it no thought. Pve 
been very near the grave, old fellow : 1 wonder 
where I ihould have gone to, had I died, for I 
have never tried to live for God." 

" You muftn't queftion that, Frank, for we 
cannot tell. You've life before you now, and 
you can make new refolutions." 

** So I will : but, George, how am I to thank 
you for all your love to me ? You might have 
caught the fever, and died. Why did you run 
the rifle ?" 

^' Becaufe I didn't fear death, Frank, and I 
knew that if God intended me to take the fever, 
I ihould do fo. Befides, I love you too much to 
leave you when I can be of ufe." 

Frank put out his thin white fingers, and took 
hold of George's hand. 

" I ain't worthy of you, George, that I ain't. 
You won't believe me, I dare fay, but it's all 
true. Do you know that fome time ago when 
you firft joined the choir, I determined I'd try 
and get you to give it up by making you feel 
afliamed of it. I was little aware of your depth 
of heart then. I didn't like to fee you do what 
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I couldn't, and I never could bear the thought 
of having to live for God. It feemed to me fo 
filly to talk of being ferious and religious virhen 
I was young. How could one enjoy the world 
and its pleafures, I thought, if one had always to 
a(k whether a thing was right ? I often hid things 
from you that I did when I afterwards found out 
how little you cared for my laughing at you, and 
how manfully you kept your own ways and 
thoughts. I was afraid of you fometimes, for I 
couldn't underftand you, and when I faw you 
loved me fo much, I felt afhamed often of myfelf. 
I ufed to tell the chaps about, you were good for 
nothing but church. I foon found out my mif^ 
take. I always have loved you, George ; you 
made me in fpite of myfelf. I often wanted to 
hate you for being fo ferious and good, but I 
couldn't do it. For the laft fix months you've 
made me fee what a miftaken fellow I am ^ and 
though I've often teafed you, I didn't really 
mean it, for I knew you were the beft, deareft 
old fellow in the world. It's all you that have 
made me feel as I do now : I want to try and 
live as you have, and I {hall be, I know, far 
happier than I ever was before. George, you 
have made me fee that ferving God makes a fellow 
manly and not cowardly, ftrong and not weak." 
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"T17 for fomething higher than to follow 
me, Frank. We have a glorious example, Mr. 
Drewett fays, in our Saviour, and it is right 
that we fhould ftrive to be like Him. For He 
has left us an example that we fhould follow 
His fteps." 

Four months after this, when the fpring fun- 
fhine was bringing out the buds on the trees, and 
opening out to Nature a new exiftence in another 
year, when Hurfleydown was lofing its dreary 
afpe£): of winter, and bloflbming afreih in new 
beauties, the church bells rang out their Sunday 
chimes. There was a large aflembly flocking to 
church — a larger congregation than ufual. The 
Biihop of the diocefe was to hold a Confirmation 
that morning, and there were about a hundred 
and twenty candidates to be prefented. 

As the furpliced choir marched into church 
headed by George, there followed in their rear a 
boy alfo furpliced, but apparently difconne6%ed 
with them, for he feated himfelf apart from the 
choir. The fervice continued, and the Confir- 
mation candidates were, at the end of the Mornr 
ing Prayer, addrefTed by the bifhop, after which the 
Confirmation Service was commenced. When 
the moment came for thofe who were to be con- 
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firmed to leave their places to kneel before the 
table of the Lord, the boy before mentioned left 
his feat, and walked up with the others. Many 
an eye fell on that fnow-white furplice among 
the other groups of young men, and many a 
queftion perhaps was raifed as, leaving the Com- 
munion rail, Frank Mathews took his place in 
the choir befide George. He had entered it 
at laft. 

We muft again hurry over feveral months. 
Two boys are ftanding in the field where a year 
ago we found them. The harveft is come. The 
fummer is pafti They are both grown taller, 
and deferve more the title of men than boys. 

** I fay, George, do you remember what I told 
you here laft year about your being fpoilt by being 
in the choir ?'* 

*' Yes, that I do 5 and do you think it has 
come to pafs, and your words and fears been 
realized ?'* 

" You terrible fellow ! Don't you know how 
often I have told you the ihame I feel even now 
when I remember thofe words ? I ufed to think 
I could not be happier, but I «m, George. I 
feel that living is a different thing when one's 
obje£t is to try and ferve God, and that far from 
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it being unmanly, it makes me feel twice my 
former felf. I haven't loft either in friends, as I 
ufed to fay I fhould when you firft afked me to 
enter the choir." 

George fmiled at his coufin, and in that fmile 
was a ftrangely happy look. There was Frank, 
the once madcap, fo to fay, now the moft fteady 
of the Hurfleydown choir-boys. In body he was 
grown more manly, in appearance more noble ; 
wearing the furplice had not brought the dreaded 
change. As regarded friends, few were more 
popular than he was. The old fet had died 
away, and a new and improved one taken its 
place. 

George walked up clofe to Frank's (ide as he 
ceafed fpeaking, he put his arm careleflly round 
his neck, and whifpered fome words in his ear. 
The breeze bore them away, but they brought 
back Frank's reply, 

*' Oh, George, you know I do ! and what is 
more, I owe it all to you, and God blefs you for 
it. You have taught me that * trying to be 
good,' when God helps us, does not make life 
dull or unhappy. Yes, I am far happier in the 
choir than I ever was out of it." 
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